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of us met s man who was very terrible, having| rebel control prevented them from carrying out this 
killed one of my neighbours a day or two before ; | ungrateful intention. 
but he was very friendly to us, and offered to have| “ Friends’ houses appeared to be marked out as 
us carried to the meeting. We acknowledged his|places for entertainment, and were almost always 
civility, but did not accept his offer, pursuing our/|full day and night, so that it was wonderful their 
journey on foot six miles. provisions held out to the end. Friends, and also 
“ Parties of these people would often meet us go-|some of the oppressed party, would sometimes con- 
ing to or coming from meeting; and sometimes|vey provisions to one another privately; and the 
would be very inquisitive where we came from, and | United Irishmen would occasionally offer us of their 
whither we were going; but none of them offered |stock ; but knowing it to be plunder, or, as they 
us any molestation, except at one time, when seve-|called it, the spoils of war, we always declined ac- 
ral Friends were passing through Camolin, a neigh- cepting any of it. Our refusal was generally con- 
bouring village, on their way to meeting, having a|sidered as an offence, and it went hardly with them 
horse belonging to one Friend and a car belonging|that they could not, in any degree, get us to unite 
to another; and a large pumber of the United Irish-| with them. 
men being in the street conversing about us, one of} ‘‘ When the usual time for holding our Monthly 
them said it was the last time we should ever go| Meeting at Enniscorthy came round, I went there 
that way; and, after we had passed them a gun|in company with William and Martha Wright who 
was fired, apparently to frighten us. The horse|were on horseback. We get on without much in- 
took fright and broke the harness, which we en-|terruption until we reached about half way; when 
deavoured to set right, and went to our meeting|their horses were taken from them by some of the 
place. Before the next time for our going to meet-| patrol from the camp at Vinegar Hill. We walked 
ing there, the power of those people was over-|into Enniscorthy, not knowing whither to go except 
thrown. to the meeting house. There we met with several 
“The day after the battle of Enniscorthy, several | Friends of the town, some from Cooladine Particu- 
of the poor, distressed protestants, mostly women, |lar Meeting, but none from Ross, as that town was 
returned homeward. ‘Two female servants of the|in a state of seige; nor from Forrest, which was 
Bishop of Ferns, and a woman whose husband was|near Scullabogue barn, where so many persons were 
killed the day before, with her children, came to| burned alive. 
my door as persons that had no dwelling-place.| “‘ During our meeting for worship we were a good 
They stood looking about in all the eloquence of|deal interrupted by persons walking about and 
silent distress. My house was small, but my heart|making a noise in an adjoining gallery, who, after 
and my house were both open to the afflicted; and|a while went away. It appeared that they came 
we endeavoured to keep the house open for as| with an evil intent, which they were not permitted 
many as we could accommodate, notwithstanding|to fulfil. I observed they had broken a large hole 
the severe threatenings we met with from the then|in the ceiling, which we were afterwards told was 
ruling party. Such of the United Irishmen as|for the purpose of more readily setting it on fire 
staid in the town, would come at night to my house|and burning it, but that some of their own party 
to lodge with their wives and families, as many as| Stopped them from carrying out their design. After 
we could take; supposing they might be more|the meeting for worship was over, our attention 
safe than in their own homes, and this was also the|was turned to the transaction of the business of 
case at the houses of other Friends. the Monthly Meeting, but as oo a part of the 
“The laws were now suspended ; and the rule was| members could assemble, it was adjourned. 
! for every man to act according to his own will. I| “Afterward we had the opportunity of sympa- 
little time after, we could see the columns of smoke| recoil at the prospect of the wickedness of man, |thizing with our friends in their distress, Oh what 
arising from the burning houses, six miles distant. | unrestrained by law or religion! Well indeed did|a humbling scene it was! Some had to pass by 
In the evening some of them returned with tidings| Young say; their own homes, lately the abodes of peace and 
that Enniscorthy was in their hands, and their| «Heaven from all eyes conceals, but from His own |Comfort; now, partly destroyed by fire, some wholly 
camp fixed on Vinegar Hill, over the town. That hideous sight, a naked human heart.” so, and all plundered to desolation. We repaired 
“Next day, a man with a malicious countenance| And it is so in great mercy—but now, for a little|to the house of Thomas and Nathaniel Thompson, 
came to me, with a long spit in his hand, and threat-|space, the bosom became as it were transparent,|® new building, till then unoccupied, their own 
ened to kill*me for some offence which he said I|and the depravity of the heart seemed fully dis- particular homes, together with a large timber-yard 
had done him. “I have killed Turner,” said he, played in action. I forbear to mention many adjoining, having all been burned to the ground. 
“and burned him in his own house, and now I will|scenes witnessed which I wish to be buried in ob-| Here we had an opportunity of hearing each oth- 
rack you as I please.”’ [This Turner was proba-|livion, and that are not so properly connected with |¢t’s narratives of distress, and condoling with the 
bly the magistrate mentioned in the preceding|the intent of these lines. afflicted. A Protestant clergyman of sober moral 
part of the narrative, who came to J. Haughton’s| “ Previous to the breaking out of the rebellion, character, with his wife, lodged in the house of 
about his destroying his gun.] I endeavoured to|the military had destroyed the habitation of a|Joseph Thompson. When he saw the danger, in 
convince him of his mistake, (in supposing he had | neighbouring farmer, who with his family, sought | Consequence of the approach of the rebel army, he 
offended him,) and being joined by the pursuasions| refuge at the house of Joseph Wright, a Friend |requested that the clothing of a Quaker might be 
of a neighbour, he was with difficulty prevailed |near Ferns. Joseph provided them one of his out-| given him, expecting in this disguise to find preser- 
Upon to be quict, and at length we parted in friend-| houses to live in, until they could better their con-| vation, or at least to make his escape. He was 
dition; but when their party [the rebels] got the told that it would be of no avail to him, and he 
“ Most of the horses being taken from Friends of| ascendancy, these persons took possession of his| then hid himself in the Friend’s garden by the river 


sur Particular Meeting, we had generally to walk |dwelling, and showed their determination to turn|side, where the insurgents found and murdered 
our meetings; and the first time we did so, some) out him and his family; the short duration of the| him. 
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For “‘The Friend.” 
Instances of Divine Preservation in Danger. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

Circumstances like those related by Joseph 
Haughton, are calculated to have an humbling ef- 
fect on the mind. No wan can claim the inter- 
ference of the Most High in his behalf on the 
ground of merit. It is only of that merey which 
is hew every morning, that He condescends to no- 
tice and care for his creatures. This should incite 
to watchfulness and frequent self-examination, seek- 
ing to be clothed with humility and love. Not only 
is the outward walk to be clean and blameless, but 
the frame of the mind must be right. The Psalm- 
ist says, “ If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord 
will not hear me;” and where there are secret re- 
serves made, unkind or hard feelings harboured, or 
acovetous disposition indulged, true prayer must 
be hindered, and a fearful, distrusting spirit engen- 
dered. An easy, clean conscience, while it keeps 
the mind calm and staid, is generally accompanied 
with humble dependence upon God, a filial fear of 
offending him, even in very little things; and a 
loving confidence in his goodness and protecting 
care. “If our heart condemn us not, then have 
we confidence towards God.” 

J. Haughton’s narrative proceeds ; 

“ Having eaten the food offered them, they pro- 
ceeded on their road to Enniscorthy, where, in a 
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“ A woman, living within a few doors of Joseph 
and Martha Thompson, came to their house, and, 
while making great professions of friendship and 
sympathy, plundered the house and shop before 
their faces, having brought horses and cars to take 
their goods away with her. In order to compel 
the family to leave, she set the house on fire ; 
which, when the owners saw, they withdrew, and 
went to Thomas Thompson’s at Cooladine, being 
assisted in removing by an old and faithful ser- 
vant, and by others also of the United Irishmen, 
who offered to help them on their way. 

“Thomas Thompson, the elder, and his son, re- 
mained at Enniscorthy in the new house afore- 
mentioned ; and it fell to their lot, in conjunction 
with another Friend, Thomas Mason, to bury the 
dead bodies, which were lying promiscuously and 
offensively about the streets, some torn by the 
swine. 

“Samuel Woodcock, Jacob Martin, and John 
Hancock of Ulster Province, being in the neigh- 
bourhood of Enniscorthy, were all made prisoners 
and taken to the rebel camp on Vinegar Hill. 
Here they underwent a sort of trial, but no charge 
being brought against them, they were set at lib- 
erty; which was indeed a mark of divine protec- 
tion, for many other persons against whom nothing 
was alleged were put to death. 

“ Previous to this, Samuel Woodcock was made 
prisoner at his own house, by a number of pike- 
men, and taken to the house of a Popish priest, 
with whom he was intimately acquainted. The 

riest told him he must become a Roman Catho- 
fic and be christened, for that no other pro- 
fession of religion was now to be allowed. Samuel 
was much surprised, and told him he had a better 
opinion of him than to suppose he would make men 

rofess what was coutrary to their consciences. 

‘he priest said there was no alternative but to turn 
Roman Catholic or to be put to death. Samuel 
replied that by so doing they would only be mak- 
ing hypocrites of such as complied; and for his 
part he would rather suffer death than violate his 
conscience ; adding, that if any crime was laid to 
his charge, he was willing to be tried for it; but 
on that ground he was not afraid to look any 
of them in the face. 

“ The priest, who had made every preparation for 
baptizing him according to their mode, seemed 
much disappointed at Samuel’s constancy, and 
brought him out to the pikemen to be taken to 
Vinegar Hill. Samuel expostulated with him and 
them together, saying again that if anything wor- 
thy of death was laid to his charge he was willing 
to undergo atrial. Although the pikemen were 
much displeased that he would not become a pa- 
pist, yet they acknowledged the justness of his 
ewe and he was taken to the rebel camp as 

efore stated. After their remarkable liberation, 
the three Friends returned to their families at 
Clonmel, where they were joyfully and thankfully 
received by their relatives and friends ; who, when 
parting from them, feared they should never meet 
again,” 

(To be continued.) 
The Bxplorers of Australia 
(Concluded from page 35.) 

“ At length a small creck appeared ahead, and 
revived the hopes of the party. It received the 
name of Eyre’s Creek. It contained some good 
water, and communicated sufficient fertility to its 
neighbourhood to furnish a meal for the horses. 
On following it down, however, it soon died out on 


THE FRIEND. 


suming their original course, from the slight devia-|and were again toiling over a sea of red sand 
tion along Eyre’s Creek, the party again proceeded 
on their way, and penetrated to lat. 25° 50’ without 
meeting any further signs of vegetation, and ouly a 
creek—whether a continuation of Eyre’s Creek was 
not ascertained—which afforded no relief to man 
or horse. 
thickly encrusted with salt, nor was any water 
visible ; but, on going down to examine it, in seve- 
ral places, where the salt had the appearance of|stead of being replaced by the red sand ridges, 
broken and rotten ice, we found that there were/seemed to extend its character to the surrounding 
deep pools of perfect brine underneath, on which|country. Some hills were completely covered to 
the salt floated, to the thickness of three or four/their summits with the same description of quarts 
inches.’ They were now more than 400 miles| fragments, so closely strewn as to obstruct all ve, 

from Park Depot, and, with the exception of the|tation. Nor could any water be discovered. The 


‘Its channel was glittering white, and 





ridges, exactly similar to those met with in the 
first excursion from Park Depot. At the end of 
another week’s travelling, the Stony Desert again 
appeared in all its awful stillness. It seemed 
broader at this point, and, though preserving the 
same features on its eastern bank, some changes 
were now observed on its opposite shore. There 
was no mud plain, and the Stony Desert itself, in. 


head of Eyre’s Creek, some fifty miles behind, had| country beyond seemed of a most forbidding char. 
nothing in the intermediate region to fall back|acter, and both men and horses were now suffering 


upon. 


They had advanced 200 miles beyond the|severely from want of water. 


For half an hour 


Stony Desert, without meeting any indications of|/Captain Sturt sat on the summit of one of those 


a permanent change in the nature of the country, 
or apy encouragement whatever to proceed further. 
Both men and horses were so weak that any fur- 
ther advance would greatly endanger their retreat 
on Eyre’s Creek. Under these circumstances, 
Captain Sturt decided to fall back on Eyre’s Creek, 
and, by its assistance, to regain the Depot. To 
reach the centre of the continent, in their present 
condition, would strain both horse and man; and 
should the centre of the continent be found a de- 
sert, their destruction would be certain. 

“*¢ Yet I turned from it with a feeling of bitter 
disappointment. I was, at that moment, scarcely 


quartz-clad hills, sweeping the horizon with his 
telescope, hoping to find some encouragement to ad- 
vance. But no change in the nature of the count 
could be detected, and the attempt was shendoall 
“*T was now nearly fifty miles from water, and 
feared that, as it was, some of my horses would fail 
before I could get back to it. Yet I lingered, un- 
decided, on the bill, reluctant to make up my mind, 
for I felt that, if I thus again retired, it would be 
a virtual abandonment of the task undertaken, I 
should be doing an injustice to Stuart and my men, 
if I did not here mention that I told them the po- 
sition we were placed in, and the chance on which 


a degree from the tropic, and within 150 miles of}our safety would depend, if we went on. They 


the centre of the continent. If I had gained that 
spot, my task would have been performed, my 
most earnest wish would have been gratified ; but, 
for some wise purpose, this was denied me. Yet 
I may truly say that I should not thus have aban- 


might well have been excused, if they expressed an 
opinion contrary to such a course; but the only 
reply they made me was to assure me that they 
were ready and willing to follow me to the last. 
After this, I believe I sat on the hill for more than 


doned my position, if it had not been a measure of|half an hour, with the telescope in my hand; but 


urgent and imperative necessity.’ 

“The party regained the main expedition with 
considerable difficulty, and in a most exhausted 
condition. And so ends the first excursion from 
Park Depot. 

“ After some short rest at Park Depot, Captain 
Sturt again started with Stuart and two men. 
His present object may be shortly explained. The 
whole appearance of the Stony Desert—its im- 
mense deposits of mud on its western bank, the 
waterworn appearance of its quartz pebbles, the 
sudden change from sand ridge to level pavement 
and from mud bank to sand ridge, the similarity 
of the country for so many miles on each side of it— 
all led him to the conclusion that it was the dry 
bed of some immense watercourse coming down 
from the north. Should this conclusion be correct, 
the Stony Desert would be again met by a more 
northern route, and might possibly furnish a key 
to the solution of this strange country. With this 
object Captain Sturt left his former course to 
Eyre’s Creek a little on the left, diverging from it 


there was nothing to encourage me onward,’ 

“ Reluctantly the horses’ heads were turned, and 
the most protracted effort yet witnessed to reach 
the centre of the continent was finally abandoned. 
The party now hastened to throw themselves back 
on Cooper’s Creek, some 200 miles distant, and the 
nearest halting-place. It was a journey for life 
or death. The horses which refused to proceed 
were abandoned on the way. When a horse fell, 
his light baggage was hastily distributed among the 
rest, and the retreat continued. Uninterruptedly, 
night and day, they retreated. At night one of 
the men went before them with a lantern, and thus 
assisted in their course over these vast sand rid 
and through the unbroken solitude of the Stony 
Desert, our explorers safely reached Cooper’s Creek, 
Over these regions, the hot winds, so disagreeably 
felt even on the coast settlements, blow with un- 
usual violence. On the morning of their arrival at 
Cooper’s Creek, one of these hot winds began to 
blow, and towards midday raged with great fury. 
The leaves of the trees along the creek became 


at a small stream which he called, in honour of|crisp in a few moments, ‘and fell like a snow shower 
his friend and fellow explorer, Strzelecki’s Creek, around us.’ The wastes of sand ridges, from which 
and maintained a course from Strzelecki’s Creek|they had just escaped, seemed now a very oceap. 
almost due north. The crests of the sand billows were cut off, and 
“ After some days’ travelling, our explorers] whirled on high in thick spray. Blinding torrents of 
were agreeably surprized by increasing signs of| fine sand, driven before the wind, were poured over 
fertility, and on the seventh day of their journey| tke Cooper’s Creek district, smarting and blisteri 
they came upon the banks of a fine creek flowing|the feverish skin, ‘Towards the horizon, sea a 
through an extensive and even picturesque tract|sky were mingled in one red mass. Every living 
of pastoral country. This is Cooper’s Creek, so|thing turned from the glow. An all-pervading re 
recently associated with the melancholy fate of|laxation seized man and beast. The horses were 
Burke and Wills, after they had solved the most|unable to bear the weight of their own heads. 
important problem of Australian exploration. Re-| Propped against trees, and turned from the: hot 


the desert, leaving merely a few incrustations of| turning to their original course, after some exami-| wind, they let their heads fall to the ground as if 


salt, and leading to a country as destitute of vege- 


ation as that they had already traversed. Re- 


nation of the Cooper's Creek district, Captain Sturt|the muscles of the neck had been severed. 


and his small party soon left this oasis behiud them,| thermometer graduated to 127°, burst from the 
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excessive heat, though 


tree. And, in all probability, had this tempest 


overtaken our party in the desert, they would have 
all perished. Passing through Cooper’s Creek dis- 
trict, Captain Sturt with his men again joined the 
main expedition at Park Depot, greatly weakened 
by sickness, and scarcely capable of any further 


rtion. On the following day, he found himself 
eal to walk. In a digat teomem eet Since then the evils of war have been brought home 








TION. 


Friends and Fellow Christians,—More than 
sixteen months have elapsed since we ventured to 


address to you a few words of respectful and ear- 
nest entreaty against referring the dispute which 
agitated your country to the decision of the sword. 


cles became rigid, and his limbs contracted.|*® Your own experience with an impressiveness and 
‘Gradually also my skin blackened, The least force which make the language of respectful ad- 
movement put me to torture, and I was reduced to| ™O0uition we then employed, and, indeed, ail human 


a state of perfect prostration.’ 
But Park Depot was many hundreds of miles 
from Adelaide, and an immediate retreat was now 


language, poor and powerless in comparison with 
the reality. 
But the difficulties in which the war originated 


necessary. Already another summer had come|#PPear as far as ever from a satisfactory solution. 


round, and the sun was drying up all the 
and watercourses on the way. It was doubtful, 
indeed, whether the way was still open. — Brown 


pools And is it not necessarily so? 


How is it possible 
that conflicts of brute force can decide complex 
questions of moral and political right? Is it not 


roposed to go and ascertain, lest th ition| the inevitable tendency of such conflicts to exas- 
should be oan caught ay denis Penlone perate, rather than to conciliate, differences ? And 


Flood’s Creek, about 150 miles nearer Adelaide, 
contained sufficient water, it would be dangerous 
to move the expedition, and Brown determined to 
learn the condition of Flood’s Creek. ‘The hide of 
a bullock was sewn together so as to form a water- 
tight bag. This, filled with water, was placed on 
the way some seventy miles in advance, and on the 
following morning Brown started with a light spring 
cart, containing about thirty gallons of water. 
By this contrivance he was enabled to supply him- 
self and his horse with water half way on his 
journey, without encroaching on the store which 
he carried with him. Anxiously the men watched 
for his return. On his report depended another 
six months’ imprisonment in Rocky Glen Depot, and 
both officers and men recalled Rocky Glen Depot 
with horror. On the eighth day they came to 


is not the time come when thoughtful and religious 
men among you should begin to ask yourselves the 
question, “ Shall the sword devour for ever!” 

We entreat you to believe, Christian friends, 
that apart altogether from political and commer- 
cial considerations, of any and every kind, there 
are myriads of christian hearts in this country 
which are wrung with a very anguish of sympathy 
and sorrow at the desolating calamity which is lay- 
ing waste your country. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise? Are you not our nearest kindred 
among all the nations of the earth? Are we not 
united to you by the manifold ties of common race, 
language, literature, and religion? Are there not 
many of us bound to many of you by the closest 
moral and spiritual sympathies, by community of 
interests and action in great enterprises of christian 


Sturt’s tent to tell him that Brown had appeared| Philanthropy, and by frequent acts of religious fel- 
in sight, and in a few minutes he stood before him.|!owship? How, then, can we witness the deplora- 
‘Well, Brown,’ said I, ‘ what news !—is it to be ble scenes of blood and misery now presented to us 


good or bad?’ ‘There is still water in the creek,’ 
said he ; ‘ but that is all Ican say.’ What there is, 
is as black as ink; and we must make haste, for 
ina week it will be all gone.’ A bed of leaves 
was placed in one of the carts, into which Captain 
Sturt was lifted, and the whole expedition com- 
menced its retreat from Central Australia. Flood’s 
Creek was safely reached, and it enabled them to 
push onto the Murray. The news was carried 
down the Murray that Sturt, now nineteen months 
absent and supposed dead, was returning. The 
settlers along its banks hastened to place their 
carriages at the service of himself and his exhausted 
men. Under the light of an Australian moon, 
they again passed the clustering vines and golden 
wheat fields which surround Adelaide. 

“*T reached my home,’ writes their commander, 
‘at midnight, on the 19th of January, and, on 
crossing its threshold, raised my wife from the 
floor, on which she had fallen, and heard the car- 
riage of my considerate friends roll rapidly away.’”’ 
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For “The Friend.” 

[We give below the address of the London Peace 
Society to the people of the United States. We 
should rejoice it our fellow countrymen would ac- 
cept the counsel offered in a spirit favourable to a 
speedy and peaceful termination of the present de- 
Plorable war; but the persistent acrimonious mis- 
Tepresentation of the motives and conduct of the 
epevnent of this country, and of its loyal inha- 
i 


in your country without having our hearts rent 
with grief? 

It is not merely the loss of precious human life 
with the premature extinction of what incalculable 
capacities for usefulness in the service of God and 
man—not merely the enormous waste of wealth, 
which might have been turned to so many admira- 





only two alternative issues out of war—either the 
utter extermination of one party, or some form of 
accommodation and compromise between the con- 
tending sides. None of you can wish the former. 
And is it not better at once to have recourse to the 
latter, before further blood is shed, and the feelings 
on both sides shall become hopelessly inflamed with 
animosity and vengeance? 

We appeal especially to the religious portion of 
the community amongst you. Is not this one of 
the conjunctures by which the practical value and 
power of christianity are to be tested? And shall 
American christianity at such a crisis as this abdi- 
cate its high functions as the great reconciler, 
whose special bnsiness it is to ealm the angry pas- 
sions, and to keep before the minds of men the sub- 
lime lessons of the universal fatherhood of God, 
and the universal brotherhood of man? 

The eyes of the whole world are fixed upon you. 
There is no great principle in which the friends of 
humanity are interested, but must suffer incalcu- 
lable injury by a prolongation of this conflict. We 
beseech you, therefore, friends and fellow-chris- 
tians, for the interests of civilization, for the honour 
of free government, for the glory of Christ’s gospel, 
that you, the ministers of religion, and the conduc- 
tors of the religious press especially, should put 
forth your influence to bring about a speedy settle- 
ment of a quarrel which at present is arresting the 
progress of civilization, bringing disrepute upon all 
free government, retarding the triumphs of the gos- 
pel, and causing the Name that is above every 
name to be blasphemed among the heathen through 
you. JosepH Pxasg, President. 
Henry Ricuarp, Secretary. 


An Incident on the Battle- field of Malvern 
Hills —A fall grown rabbit had hid itself away in 
the copse of a fence, which separated two fields 
near the centre and most exposed portion of the 
battle ground. Rabbits are wont to spend the 


day almost motionless, and in seeming dreamy 
meditation. 
thought (if rabbits think) when choosing its place 
of retreat at early dawn, that ere it was eventide 
there would be such an unwonted and ruthless dis- 
turbance. 


This one could have had but little 


During all the preparations for battle made 


ble purposes—not merely the prolonged agony of|around its lair throughout the forenoon, it never- 
loving hearts, and the eternal desolation of families,|theless remained quiet. Early, however, in the 


which this war involves. More mournful to us 
than even these evils, fearful as they are, is the 
appalling, moral damage it is inflicting on the na- 
tional life and character, hardening the heart, 
searing the conscience, unchristianizing the temper 


of the whole population. Nor is this deteriorating | 


process likely to stop. It is in the nature of all 
war—emphatically so of all civil war—to become 
more ferocious in feeling, more bloody and barba- 
rous in act, at every step in advance. There are 
not wanting ominous indications that this war also 
is rapidly developing the same tendencies, revealing 
to us, at no distant time, the probability of a series 
of retributions and reprisals, becoming ever more 
ruthless and savage, until humanity veils her face 
in horror at the prospect. 

Is the time not come, we repeat, friends and fel- 
low-christians, when an attempt should be made to 
arrest this destructive conflict? We deprecate 
utterly all armed intervention, or any intervention 
at all, but such as you yourselves would willingly 
admit on the part of England or any European 


tants, by the British press, keeps up a fecling to-| power, in your affairs. But surely the idea of a 
wards that nation in the public mind here, which| friendly mediation may be entertained without any|lying flat on the ground, in order to escape the fly- 
leaves little willingness to listen to the lan uage of| derogation of your national dignity. We beseech|ing bullets. Before the rabbit seemed aware, it 
advice or entreaty from any part of it, however| you to reflect that, sooner or later, some method of/had jumped into the midst of these men. It could 


Alndly and sincerely it may be offered.] 


peaceful adjustment must be adopted. There are|go no further, but presently nestled down beside a 


afternoon, when the rage of battle had fairly begun, 
and shot and shell were falling thick and fast in 


all directions, a shell chanced to burst so near the 


rabbit’s hiding-place that he evidently considered 
it unsafe to tarry longer. 
to death, out he springs into the open field, and 
ran hither and thither with the vain hope of find- 
ing a safe retreat. Whichever way it ran cannons 
were thundering out their smoke and fire, regi- 
ments of men were advancing or changing posi- 
tion, horses galloping here and there, shells burst- 
ing, and solid shot tearing up the ground. Some- 
times it would squat down and lie perfectly still, 
when some new and sudden danger would again 
start it into motion. 
raise itself as high as possible on its hind legs, and 
look all around for some place of possible retreat. 


So, frightened almost 


Once more it would stop and 


At length that part of the field seemed open 


which lay in the direction — from where the 
battle raged most fiercely. 

ran, with all its remaining speed. Unobserved 

it, however, a regiment was in that direction, held 
in reserve, and, like Wellington’s at Waterloo, was 


hither it meee 
y 
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soldier, atid tried to hide itself under bis arm. As 
the man spread the skirt of his coat over the trem- 
bling fugitive, in order to insure it all the pro- 
tection in his power to bestow, he no doubt feelingly 
remembered how much himself then needed some 

igher protection, under the shadow of whose arm 
might be hidden his own defenceless head from the 
fast multiplying missiles of death scattered in all 
directions. 

It was not long, however, before the regiment 
was ordered up and forward. From the protec- 
tion and safety granted, the timid creature had 
evidently acquired confidence in man—as the boys 
are wont to say, “had been tamed.” As the regi- 
ment moved forward to the front of the battle, it 
hopped along, tame, seemingly, as a kitten, close 
at the feet of the soldier who had bestowed the 
needed protection. Wherever the regiment afterward 
went, during all the remaining part of that bloody 
day and terrible battle, the rabbit kept close beside 
its new friend. When night came on and the rage 
of battle had ceased, it finally, unmolested and 
quietly, hopped away, in order to find some of its 
old and familiar haunts. 


ed 


Selected. 
‘¢ My times are in Thy hand.”—Psa.ms, xxxi, 15. 


Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me, 

And the changes that are sure to come, 
I do not fear to see ; 

But I ask Thee for a present mind 
Intent on pleasing Thee. 


I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 

To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
And to wipe the weeping eyes ; 

And a heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 


I would not have the restless will, 
That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know, 

I would be treated as a child, 
And guided where I go. 


Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with hearts, 
To keep and cultivate ; 

And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom I wait. 


So I ask Thee for the daily strength 
To none that ask denied, 

And a mind to blend with outward life, 
While keeping at Thy side ; 

Content to fill a little space, 
If Thou be glorified. 


And if some things I do not ask 
In my cup of blessing be, 

I would have my spirit filled the more 
With grateful love to Thee— 

More careful, than to serve Thee much, 
To please Thee perfectly. 


There are briars besetting every path, 
That call for patient care, 

There is a cross in every lot, 
And an earnest need for prayer ; 

But a lowly heart that leans on Thee 
Is happy anywhere. 


In a service which Thy will appoints, 
There are no bonds for me; 
For my inmost heart is taught “ the truth” 
That makes Thy children “ free ;” 
And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 
a 
Selected. 
THOU, GOD, SEEST ME. 


THE FRIEND. 


The sufferings of this weak and weary frame, 
All, all are known to Thee. 


From human eye ’tis better to conceal 

Much that I suffer, much 1 hourly feel, 

But, oh, this thought does tranquillize and heal, 
All, all is known to Thee. 


Each secret conflict with indwelling sin, 
Each sickning fear, I ne’er the prize shall win, 
Each pang from irritation, turmoil, din, 

All, all are known to Thee. 


When in the morning unrefreshed I wake, 

Or in the night but little rest can take; 

This brief appeal submissively I make, 
All, all is known to Thee. 


Nay, all by Thee is ordered, chosen, planned, 

Each drop that fills my daily cup, Thy hand 

Prescribes for ills none else can understand, 
All, all is known to Thee. 


The effectual means to cure what I deplore, 

In me thy longed for likeness to restore, 

Self to dethrone, never to govern more, 
All, all are known to Thee. 


And this continued feebleness, this state 

Which seems to unnerve and incapacitate, 

Will work the cure my hopes and prayers await, 
That cure I leave to Thee. 


Nor will the bitter draught distasteful prove, 

While I recall the Son of thy dear love; 

The cup Thou wouldst not for our sake remove, 
That cup He drank for me. 


He drank it to the dregs—no drop remained 

Of wrath—for those whose cup of woe He drained, 

Man ne’er can know what that sad cup contained, 
All, all is known to Thee. 


And welcome, precious can His Spirit make, 
My little drop of suffering for His sake; 
Father! the cup I drink, the path I take, 
All, all are known to Thee! 
—_——_—o——_—_ 


For “ The Friend.” 
“Watching unto Prayer.” 


In looking over an old volume of “ The Friend,” 


this afternoon, I found an epistle of Mary Jesup 
on this important subject, so 0 i and living, and 
so filled with gospel truth, that 


Treland. 





time, to withdraw from our tem eogegtmente; 
and, even literally, to “enter into the closet (or 
private apartment) and shut the door,” that we 
may be secluded from all outward interruption; 
such an effort to disengage our minds from hinder. 
ing things, it is believed, would prove an a 

able sacrifice in the sight of Him who seeth in ge. 
eret. And though discouragement may at times 
ibe felt, because “ the flesh is weak;” yet, if there 
be but @ patient waiting for holy help, and 
a steady perseverance in “looking unto Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith,” there is ground 
to believe, that a capacity would be witnessed, to 
bow acceptably at the footstool of Divine mercy, 
and to offer up our petitions for ability to “lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth 80 ea. 
sily beset, and to run with patience the race that is 
set before us!” Should this address obtain gene. 
ral circulation, I trust it will fall into the hands of 
many, who can testify from blessed experience, that 
at seasons, when a have retired in a state of 
dryness and insensibility, light has arisen, and 
they have been favoured to experience a true 
“‘ hunger and thirst after righteousness ;” so that 
they have been made sensible that the Spirit hath 
indeed helped their infirmities, and made interces- 
sion for them. 

I do not assert that every rightly exercised 
mind will, at all times derive sensible encow 
ment and consolation from this practice; but I 
fully believe it is nevertheless our duty to place 
ourselves in a situation the most likely to draw 
down the Divine blessing upon us. There will 
doubtless be times, when we shall have “ the sen- 
tence of death in ourselves, that we should not 
trust in ourselves, but in God, which raiseth the 
dead ;” but this will humble the creature, and pro- 
mote our growth in grace and spiritual advanee- 
ment, perhaps as much as those seasons whereii 
sensible refreshment is dispensed. Allow mie, 
therefore, my dear Friends, to impress upon yout 
minds the necessity of faithfulness in the discharge 
of so great a duty as that of “ watching unto 
prayer.” We read that our blessed Lord “ spake 
a parable to this end, that men ought always to 


write to request |PF8Y; and not to faint.” In another place, he says, 
its re-publication, in the hope that many will give “ Verily! verily! I say unto you, whatsoever ye 
it an attentive perusal, and be aroused, strength-|Sball ask the Father in my name, He will give it 
ened and comforted thereby. 


An Epistle to Friends of Great Britain and 


you!” “ Ask and ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be full:” and again, “ If ye, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the 


Dear Friends :—Prompted by motives of gospel| Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” Surely the 
love towards my fellow-professors, and by a desire |encouragement thus held out by the highest au- 
for the exaltation of Christ’s kingdom in their|thority should strengthen our faith in his promises, 
hearts, I venture to address them on a subject|‘ Let us, therefore, come boldly to the throne of 


which appears to me to be of the first importance 


-|grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace 


Ihave neither the tongue nor the pen of the\to help in time of need.” 


learned to employ in this service; but I believe 


this ought not to prevent my expressing, in the| 


simplicity of my heart, the exercise I have long 
been under, on behalf of the members of our re- 
ligious Society, that they may increasingly become 
a spiritually-minded people; such were the primi- 
tive christians ; such, there is reason to believe, 
were our early Friends. Would it not be well 
for us to consider by what means we also may be 
enabled to “ walk in the Spirit’ with persevering 
watchfulness. To engage in religious performan- 
ances with unprepared hearts, would not promote 
this desirable end; but I would encourage all 
classes amongst us to be vigilant in watting for 
alility to perform the indispensable duties of men- 


To those who thus reverently wait upon the 
Lord, I believe it seldom occurs but that a re 
newal of spiritual strength is experienced, and a 
degree of ability witnessed to offer up our petitions 
“unto Him that is able to keep us from falling, 
and to present us faultless before the presence of 
his glory with exceeding joy.” And who that has 
been thus exercised in the opening of the day, but 
would be impressed through the course of it with 
'a sense of the necessity of endeavouring to cherish 
\the spirit of prayer: that when he mixes with 80- 
clety a holy restraint may be felt, lest there should 
be any departure from the paths of duty. This 
‘watchful disposition of mind would neither be pro- 
ductive of a gloomy reserve, nor preclude the en- 





«When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, then tal prayer and praise: and this not only in reli-|joyment of social intercourse ; but would expand 
gious meetings, and when families are collected for/our hearts in love and charity towards our fellow 
the purpose of reading the Holy Scriptures, but|mortals, and in desire that we may be preserved 


Thou knewest my path.”—Psa.ms, cxlii. 3. 


My God! whose gracious pity I may claim 
Calling Thee “ Father,”—sweet endearing name, 


that care be taken daily to dedicate a portion of|from putting “a stumbling-block, or an occasion 
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THE FRIEND. 


to fall in our brother's way.’ Who does not see|for the sins of the whole world;” trusting in his 
the spiritual advantage that would result from/| mercy, who is “able to save them to the uttermost 
having the mind thus impressed, day by day, with|that come unto God by him; seeing he ever liveth 
a sense of its duty to God and man; and with a/to make intercession for them.” 
conviction that, in order to perform this duty, Di- aren 

vine assistance must be reverently waited for? 










for the continued extension of that Divine mercy 
which has hitherto and distinguished 
| this highly-favoured nation in a remarkable man- 
Let all such be}ner. Here I would enforce on the minds of my 
to humble themselves “under the) fellow-professors, the necesssity there is for a guard 
mighty hand of God,” and listen to the apostolic) on our part, on the one hand, that we do not en- 
Thus sensible of the incalculable benefits of re-| counsel, “ Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, | gage in any devotional act, in the activity of our 





. tirement, I am anxious to prevail upon all my|that your sins may be blotted out, when the timen| own will; and on the other, lest we should through 


friends to avail themselves of the privilege, to press|of refreshing shall come from the presence of the| unwatchfuluesss, indifference and the love of ease, 
through the crowd of impediments which may ob-| Lord.” | 


deprive ourselves of a capacity to “ know the mind 
struct their perseverance in this important duty;| The poor penitent, humbled under a sense of|of the Spirit,” whereby we may be enabled at 
should they even seem, when faith is at a low ebb, 


transgressions, waiting upon the Lord in daily re-| times, acceptably to petition that the spirit of infi- 

like insurmountable difficulties. It is admitted,|tirement, and patiently bearing his indignation,|delity may be checked, and that those whose pre- 
that, in some situations in life, the time devoted to| because he hath sinned against Him, will come to| cious souls are in jeopardy, may yet be turned 
this purpose, must of necessity be short; but if] witness a capacity to “sorrow after a godly man-|“from darkness to light, and fromthe power of 
very little time can be prudently spared from do-|ner,” and in a degree of faith, to adopt the lan-| Satan unto God.” 
mestic or other duties, that little, rightly spent,|guage, “ Lord, if thou wilt thou canst make me| Finally, my brethren and sisters, may “the God 
may prove as acceptable to the Searcher of hearts,|clean;” and if he sincerely confess his sins, God|of peace, who brought again from the dead our 
as the widow’s mite which. was cast into the trea-|is “ faithful and just to forgive him his sins, and to| Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
sury. Again, persons in health, by early rising,|cleanse him from all unrighteousness.” Then will|through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
may always secure a portion of time for this im-|he be enabled to “pray with the Spirit and with| make you perfect in every good work to do his 
portant service, before the oceupations of the day|the understanding also.” May persons of this) will, working in you that which is well pleasing in 
commence. Thus the man of business may be en-|description come, taste, and see for themselves that his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory 
abled to cultivate the spirit of prayer; and, if his}the Lord is gracious; that he is mercifully dis-| forever and ever. Amen.” 
“eye be single, his whole body will be full of| posed to “heal their backslidings, and love them 
light;” so that his spiritual perception will be/freely.” If these submit to have their steps or- 
quick, and he will the more readily discover the|dered of the Lord, they may in due time be en- 
snares which the adversary of man’s happiness is|abled experimentally to adopt the words of the 
continually laying to entangle the unwary. If] Psalmist, “I waited patiently for the Lord, and he 
this watchful state of mind be cherished, devotional |inclined unto me, and heard my cry; he brought BY J. D. LIEFDE, OF AMSTERDAM, 
feelings, there is every reason to hope, will so pre-|me up also out of an horrible pit, out of the miry| I gladly accede to your request to give a short 
vail in the evening, that sleep will not be given to|clay, and set my feet upon a rock, and established) account of the inundations which came over a con- 
the eyes, nor slumber to the eye-lids, until some|/my goings; and he hath put a new song in my/|siderable portion of our country in the beginning 
time has been spent in reverently drawing nigh| mouth, even praise unto our God.” of this year. Fearful indeed was the calamity 
unto Him, whose we are, and whom we ought; Those who have been measurably purified and! with which it pleased the Lord to visit thousands 
faithfully to serve. enlightened, so as to have a deep and abiding sense| of people, who now are deprived of everything, and 

A mother, whose incumbrances may be many, in|of the incalculable value of immortal souls, and| have to mourn over many a beloved friend who 
attending to her infant charge, and to other neces-| what is due from dependent creatures towards the) lost his life in the desolating element. 
sary cares, will find that a few minutes thus spent| Author of our being, will not only experience a| Holland has very often been the theatre of such 
in reverential awe, at the footstool of Divine mercy, |living exercise of spirit on their own account, but} afflictions; and, indeed, every year the population 
will not be, to her, time lost; on the contrary, she| will be likely at seasons to feel their hearts ea-| inhabiting the river districts have to expect a re- 
will thereby be enabled to cast her care on Him,|larged to supplicate for their families, their con-| petition of these calamities. You know that our 
who is “touched with the feeling of our infirmi-|nections, their friends, and the whole family of| country bears its name, the Low Lands, from its 
ties,” and be encouraged to commit the keeping of|/man, agreeably to the advice of the Apostle Paul,!|ow situation, some portions of it being even lower 
her soul, with the souls of her offspring, to a faith-|in the first of Timothy, 2d chap. Ist to 6th verse,|than the level of the sea. It is not the sea, how- 
fal Creator. viz: “I exhort, therefore, that, first of all, suppli-| ever, that causes the inundations which I have now 

In an especial manner I wish to encourage dif-| cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks,)to write of. Since the Cimbrian flood, whieh pro- 
fident minds, who may be tempted to think it al-|be made for all men: for kings, and for all that|bably happened some centuries before the com- 
most presumption in them to expect that the spirit/are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and| mencement of our Christian era, Holland was never 


Mary Jxsvup. 
Halstead, in Essex, Ist of Fifth mo., 1820. 





From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
Inundations in Holland 





of prayer should be vouchsafed to any so unwor-| peaceable life, in all godliness and honesty. For)inundated by the sea. 


thy as they feel themselves to be. May such be 
animated to begin and persevere in the practice 
here recommended ; for there is no doubt with me, 
if they thus present themselves before the Lord, in 
humility and abasedness of soul, but that the 
blessing which they seek will be mercifully dis- 
pensed. 

And, oh! how thankful should I be, if any nomi- 
pal professor amongst us, who may have forgotten 
his heavenly Father, or neglected his duty towards 
him, days without number, might be awakened to 


Our enemies are the rivers 
this is good and acceptable in the sight of God, which flow down from Germany, and, taken up by 


our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved,| the Rhine, pass through our country to find their 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.) way into the ocean. On entering our frontier, not 
For there is one God, and one Mediator between| far from Arnheim, the Rhine splits into two arms, 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave|the larger of which is called the Waal, while the 
himself a ransom for all.” This comforting as-| smaller continues under the name of the Rhine. 
surance of the universality of the love of God,|The Waal, after having watered the walls of Ny- 
may encourage us to intercede for those who ap-|megen, Tiel, Bommel, Brakel, and other places, 
pear dead in trespasses and sins, when we are/meets the Maas, which comes from Belgiam, and, 
favoured with access to the throne of grace, even/ united with this powerful river, flows down by 
as the same apostle exhorts, “I will, therefore,| Gorinchem, towards the sea. So the whole vast 







a sense of his dangerous situation; and should|that men pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands,| country from Arnheim down to Gorinchem is, as 
any such be so smitten with remorse as to fear that| without wrath and doubting.” Sheng indeed are| it were, covered and intersected with a network of 
his iniquities will forever separate between him and |the iniquities and transgressions which abound in| larger and smaller rivers, encircling most. fertile 
his God, let him not despair, but remember that|this land: some of its inhabitants who have the) fields, and carrying the richly freighted crafts of 
the Saviour declared, “I came not to call the|form of godliness, are, it is to be feared, strangers) all mercantile nations on their surfaces, but con- 
righteous but sinners to repentance.”  Instead,|to the power thereof: there are others who have) cealing in their bosom at the same time a hostile 
then, of the awakened soul endeavouring, like our|even “denied the Lord that bought them,” and| power, which, alas! too often destroys the profits 
first parents to hide himself from the All-seeing|are in danger of “bringing upon themselves swift| which they have yielded to the agriculturists and 
eye, because he is afraid; let him consider how|destruction.” Because of these things, the hearts} merchants. Our forefathers, having experienced 
awfully affecting it would be, if in such a state of|of the righteous among the various religious de-| that fearful power, have lined the rivers on both 
alienation from his Maker, he should be summoned | nominations, are made sad: perhaps justly fear-| banks with dykes or dams, which are composed of 
to appear in another state of existence, before the|ing, lest the awful language should, in effect, go|earth and mud, and built up to a height of twenty 
Judge of all the earth. May such an awful re-|forth from the Most High: “Shall I not visit for to thirty feet above the bottom or bed of the river. 
flection induce him to flee to our great Advocate,|these things? Shall not my soul be avenged on| As long as frost does not change those fluent mir- 
“Jesus Christ, the righteous,” who is “ the propi-|such a nation as this?” I have a firm persuasion,| rors into marble, all goes well, for seldom the wa- 
tiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but also| that sincere prayers have been offered up by many,| ter which comes down from Germany reaches such 
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a height as to overrun the dykes. But when the/day, and then with great difficulty. There was no 
frosty breath of winter congeals the limpid crystal, | possibility of saving any property. Many persons 
the greatest danger threatens the villages and towns|had no time even for dressing, and fled in their 
with which those districts teem. Nothing is to be|under-clothes, Within two days, sixteen thriving 
feared, however, as long as the ice is unbroken./ villages were inundated, nearly 18,000 persons 
But no sooner do the rivers begin to melt in Ger-|driven from their homes, and forty lives lost. 
many, than large pieces of ice, many of them being} All this happened while it was thaw weather. 
hundreds of yards in dimension, float down with|Some days afterwards a severe frost again set in, 
irresistible speed. Nobody except eye-witnesses|and the whole inundated district was covered with 
can have a conception of the crushing force of the|ice. Many persons from all parts of the country 
floating ice. Bridges, houses, trees, are carried off,|now came to witness the fearful spectacle. It was 
and poles five feet thick are cut off as with a razor.|a strange heart-rending sight—a sea of ice, as far 
So long as the ice meets with no great object in its}as the eye could see, and here and there a top of a 
way, it floats down peaceably on the surface of the|tree or a roof of a house peeping out. An ac- 
swollen water. But often, in consequence of the/quaintance of mine visited that spot on skates. 
short windings of some rivers, a large piece of ice| Having reached the place where once the village 
gets stopped, soon another piece of ice unites with| of Gameren stood, he saw the church peeping out 
it, and within a few minutes a large mountain of|at half its height. He skated through the window, 
ice stops the river. Then the water, having no|over the pulpit, and went out through the window 
outlet, swells to an incalculable height. No dykes|on the opposite side of the building. 

can be elevated enough to prevent its swelling.) But this was only the beginning of the misery. 
The hydraulic pressure becomes irresistible. Large} A still greater calamity was in store. It was to be 
pieces of floating ice beat like storm rams against| expected that a second inundation would take place, 
the earthen dykes; in a trice some large portion is} when thaw weather again would set in. With fear 
cut out of them, and with thundering violence the| and trembling, every one watched the thermometer. 
raging element pours down into the fields, which|Soon the dreaded danger approached. About the 


lie from thirty to forty feet beneath. 

Such ice stoppings have often been the cause of 
most lamentable disasters in our country. The 
years 1784, 1799, 1809, 1820, 1827, and, above 
all, 1855, are written with blood and tears in the 
annals of Holland. In 1855, not less than thirteen 
dykes were broken by the ice; a fourth part of the 
large countries of Gelderland, Utrecht, North Bra- 
bant, and South Holland was turned into a sea. 
By one dyke-break, near the village of Drenmel, 
nearly 50,000 acres of cultivated land were inun- 
dated, and a thousand families deprived of their 
howes and property. 

But all this misery, however great, has been put 
into the shade by the calamities which came over 
us in the early portion of this year. Never before 
had the water reached such a height, nor was the 
fury of the ice so extravagant. ‘I'he place which 
God’s mysterious providence permitted to be first 
struck was the fertile and luxuriant district of Bom- 
melerwaard. This is an island, encircled by the 
rivers Waal and Maas. At nine miles distance 
from the town of Brommel are the flourishing vil- 
lages Brakel and Poederoyen. ‘There an ice-stop- 
ping took place about the 8th of January. The 
inhabitants of those places were at work day and 
night to fortify the dyke. Stones, earth, dung, 
and all sorts of rubbish, were brought to heighten 
the dyke, and men, women, and children exerted 
themselves in fighting the common cnemy. But 
all in vain. The ice or through, and the thun- 
der of the cannon, which always is placed to give 
warning, announced the sad intelligence to the sur- 
rounding villages and towns. In a few minutes 
the whole district was under water. The ice swept 
away everything that opposed resistance. 
rickyards, houses, and farms were uprooted and 
turned upside down. Soon the water covered the 
villages up to the roofs of the houses. 
furviture, swimming cattle, roofs of houses, floated 
to and fro on the surface of the large pool, between 
pieces of ice which threatened to crush everything. 
Some few houses remained standing ; their inhabi- 
tants saved themselves by escaping to the attics or 
the roofs, where they spent all the night and a 
portion of the next day in fear and agony, till a 
boat came to take them off. Most people ran to 
the dyke, where it was not broken, and kept there 
waiting for boats, which, however, in consequence 


Lots of| poor sufferers. 


end of January, the rivers again melted, and now 
the poor village Leeuwen, situated on the bank of 
the Waal, not far from the town of Tiel, was the 
disastrous spot. On the 1st of February, the can- 
non announced a dyke-break in that place, and 
soon at other places, namely, Zuilichem, Nieuwaal, 
etc., the furious element destroyed the work of man. 
At Nieuwaal, a piece of 110 yards’ length was 
cut out of the dyke, leaving an abyss of thirty feet 
depth. Again, some twenty villages, with their 
surrounding farms, were covered with water and 
ice. Again, thousands of families were driven from 
their homes. ‘To rescue themselves, 3056 persons 
clustered together on an elevated spot scarcely 
spacious enough for 1000. ‘There they spent seve- 
ral days in the open air in that frosty season, with 
no other food than fifty loaves of rye bread for all 
of them. Some saved themselves on floating pieces 
of ice. One family, consisting of nine persons, 
floated away on a piece of thirty yards dimension. 
In the night the piece was broken into two parts, 
and five of the family were severed from four. Of 
course they thought each other lost forever. But 
God held his hand stretched out over them. After 
two days floating about they met again in a place 
of refuge, where they were hospitably taken in. 
Most affecting accounts have been related of the 
wonderful protection with which the merciful God 
preserved many of those victims. Thus, a girl of 
eight years was found on a floating roof, who had 
spent seven days and nights in that position. Still 
she was alive. She had subsisted on apples, which 
she had picked up while swimming along. 

The Lord also has moved the hearts of thou- 
sands in our country and abroad to succor those 
Thousands of pounds have been 
sent in from all parts of Holland, from Germany, 
from Belgium, from France, and from England. 


Pieces of| Provisions and clothes were generously seut to 


Arnheim, St. Herlogenbosh, Tiel, Bummel, Gorin- 
chem, etc., where between 30,000 to 4U,000 of the 
victims were hospitably received and cared for. 
Our king came twice in person to the spots of 
misery, while the people were still in danger. He 
often stood up to his knees in the water to speak to 
them, or climbed up a ladder to reach a roof, 
whence he addressed them with words of kind con- 
solation. Men, however, and earthly kings, cau 
only save the bodies. We pray that the heavenly 


may learn to fear him whose arm is 

mighty. Certainly he has permitted this awful 
visitation of his chastening rod, to remind sinners 
of a still greater danger that awaits them, and to 
call them to the only Saviour from the fearful flood 
of fire which will yet assuredly come over the whole 
earth. 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Day of Trial and Hope of Deliverance. 


He who gave to the sea its set bounds, and ap- 
pointed to the year its seasons—turned the cap- 
tivity of Isracl, and wrought deliverance for Ja- 
cob—is now and forever able to limit the power 
and continuance of evil, and to cause the succes- 
sion of day and night, summer and winter, seed 
time and harvest, in our spiritual experience; and 
will lift up a standard against the floods of enmity, 
as the hearts of the people are made willing to 
submit unto Him, supplicating from heart-felt need 
of preservation and help, “Spare thy people, 0 
Lord, and give not thine heritage to reproach.” 

A day of sifting and proving has long been fore- 
told, wherein the foundations of all should be tried; 
and happy will it be for those who may be found 
standing upon the ground of divine confidence and 
acceptance, through humble obedience; with no 
reliance upon the wisdom or power of the flesh, 
for God will not be mocked, or robbed of his hon- 
our—“ will not give his glory to another nor his 
praise to graven images”—but has appointed the 
way of the cross and of self-denial, as the only 
way, of safety and peace. 

Long enough have human wisdom and policy 
sought dominion, in church and state; and now it 
would seem that the Lord had arisen in judgment 
against them, and would drive us home to himself, 
as the alone unfailing protector and refuge, when 
the waves of affliction and trouble arise, filling the 
mind with fearful apprehensions of danger, and a 
sense of human impotency. 

When through the humbling judgments of the 
Almighty, righteousness shall so prevail as to se- 
cure unto Him the ascription of all wisdom and 
power, glory and dominion, then will the work 
thereof be known by the prevalence of peace, and 
the experience of quietness and assurance, and 
those other fruits of the Spirit against which there 
is no law. When we shall apply unto the Lord 
for wisdom, and the word of command, then may we 
hope to be endued with power from on high to war 
against the mighty—to prevail against the enemies 
of our own household; and it may be also to 
strengthen the hands of others in the same mighty 
work; according to the injunction, “ When thou 
art converted, strengthen the brethren.” 

In this humble dependence and obedience, there 
is no striving for rule or dominion; but meek and 
humble submission to the powers that be, as a tes 
timony to the Truth and the sincerity of our pro- 
fession; which is opposed to all envyings and 
strife; all discord and violence, all confusing de- 
partures from good order; and a single eye is kept 
to the glory of God, in the promotion of his cause, 
through the help of his saving light and power. 
The humble, confiding soul looks beyond all mere 
temporal advantages and attainments, to divine 
preservation and acceptance, in the way of right- 
eousness; whereby it is qualified to glorify God, 
and to promote “ peace on earth and good-will to 
| men,” 

Knowledge and profession are not what are 
needed, neither is the offered help of Divine good- 
‘ness to make us what we were designed and ought 
‘to be; for these were never more sufficient than at 


of the darkness of the night and of the floating| King may do a greater work still, and sanctity|the present period, wherein evil and unfaithfulness 
pieces of ice, could not reach them until the next|these fearful calamities to many souls, that they|seem equally to abound, producing divisions in 
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church and state, fearfully threatening disorgani- 
gation and anarchy; and all for want of timely 
and faithfully heeding the salutary admonition, 
“Study to be quiet and do thine own business.” 


For “The Friend.” 

Review of the Weather for Ninth Month, 1862. 
The first two days of the past month were 
cloudy, with a heavy rain, accompanied by thun- 


Friends have used to meliorate the condition of 
these poor suffering fellow creatures; and as our 
religious Society has long been known as the ad- 
vocates of the liberty of the coloured race, we 


What, therefore, remains for us to do, in order/der and lightning on the evening of the 1st, during | trust in their present exigency, Friends everywhere 


for our deliverance and preservation, but to repent 
and do our first works, that our captivity may be 
turned. If we do this, we may confidently believe 
it will be well with us; we shall have returned from 
our wanderings, and glorify God. 


For “The Friend.” 

Young people generally like new things; for 
them novelty has a charm; but for the old, there 
is nothing like the “‘ old wine” of many years ago, 
and some degree of suspicion hangs about what- 
ever has not been mellowed by time. 


We see this craving of the young, this liking of deal of the corn in this part of the country. 


the old, in nothing more than in the choice of read- 
ing. And many young persons are repelled at 
once from articles of the truest interest, simply be- 
cause they are not new, and “ don’t look interest- 
ing;” while they, whose gradually deepened ex- 

rience has as gradually transformed their own 
interests and tastes,—find in those old names, from 
whieh perhaps they too once turned away, a sure 
indication of life and truth. 

Is there, among us, enough regard paid to this 
strong characteristic of young minds? The same 

rson may be attractive or unattractive, and yet 
fe equally good,—though that may admit of a 
question, for there is good in denying self by set- 
ting aside indifference to others pleasure—but at 
least a good and true thought, bearing the dignity 
of a great and honoured name, may certainly be 
so set before the young as to win them to its peru- 
sal, without in any way detracting from it. 

We should remember that evil of the heart, 
prejudice, and how easily it is aroused, how great 
an enemy it is, and how hard to slay; and be very 
careful, in our anxicty to bring good authors and 
good books before young persons, lest we inadver- 
tently teach them to shun rather than to seek. 

There is a charm in sympathy; and if something 
of that sublime dethronement of self, which made 
St. Paul say he was all things to all men, that he 
might by any means gain some, were to induce 
those of ripened experience to enter into the feel- 
ings and interest of the young, they would better 
understand and meet the want that in so many in- 


stances leads astray for its gratification; and this} 
sympathy and interest given, would, let us hope,} 24 | 
generally find sympathy and interest returned, and| 33 | 
those who are amiably “swift to hear,” would be} 27 


nduced to “ hold fast that which is good.” 


Practical value of Scientific Knowledge—Some 
years ago it was the practice of tin-plate workers 
to throw awaya large quantity of black dust formed 
in the manufacture. in conjunction with the late 
— Henry, Dr. Percy visited tin-plate works in 
South Wales and procured specimens of this dust, 
which it had been the former custom to throw into 
the river hard by, and in which Henry found 60 
per cent of tin ! Many copper ores contain considera- 


ble quantities of gold and silver, which it has not|= 


n considered worth while to separate. At some 
large chemical works, in which sulphate of copper 
Was prepared by dissolving copperin sulphuric acid, 
an insoluble residue was produced in the process, 
Which had been put aside from time to time, and had 
fortunately not been thrown away. A small sum 
Was offered by certain persons for this residue ; and 
suspicion having been excited by the quarter from 
Which the offer proceeded, it was declined, and the 
tesidue was examined, with the result of finding 
"to contain £700 worth of gold !|— Westminster 


which half an inch of rain fell. On the morning 
of the 3d, there was some frost in low places, and 
that day and the five succeeding ones were clear, 
with the wind generally from the west and south- 
west. On the 9th, the wind changed to the north- 
east and east, and the weather became cloudy, and 
so continued until the night of the 11th and 12th, 
when a heavy storm of rain commenced and con- 
tinued until noon of the 12th, during which about 
three inches of water fell; it was accompanied 
by a strong easterly wind, which prostrated a good 


storm did much damage in the upper part of Phila- 
delphia,—where the papers state from five to seven 
inches of water fell,—by overflowing the culvert of 
the Cohocksink creek, and undermining the streets 
and foundations of houses ; thus destroying a large 
amount of property, both public and private. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the month, the weather was 
generally clear, there being only a slight sprinkle 
of rain on the afternoon of the 17th, and on the 
28th, there was some rain in the morning. The 
average temperature for the month was 67°, the 
amount of rain 3.68 inches. 
Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Tenth mo. Ist, 1862. 


| Circumstances of the Weather 
for Ninth Month, 1862. 


Days of the 
month. 

Mean Height, 
of Barometer 
64.M. to8 P.M, 
Direction of 
the Wind. 
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Religion can never be a living and quickening 


principle if only assented to as a mere act of the 
understanding. 
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LIBERATED NEGROES AT CAMP HAMILTON, VA. 

The readers of “The Friend,” have already 
been made acquainted with some particulars res- 
pecting the condition of the numerous “ contra- 
bands,” so called, who have sought the protection 
of the United States Government. The number 
is so large, and their destitution so great, that a 
wide field is open for the exercise of Ticsettnis 
in a cause too, which is free from objection, as re- 
spects the christian testimony against war. We 
learn that the President of the United States has 
expressed a grateful appreciation of the endeavours 


This | been received in acknowledgment of them; which 


will exercise a generous liberality in contributing 
to the supply of their wants. 

The government supply pork and ship-biscuit ; 
clothing, medicines and comforts for the sick, beds, 
bedding, &c., must come from other sources. 

A number of women Friends of Philadelphia, 
have for some months been labouring in this work. 
under the title of “The Women’s Aid Society,” as 
has already been stated in previous numbers of this 
Journal. Recently they sent some boxes of cloth- 
ing, medicines, &c., and the following letter has 


will be interesting to many, viz: 


Camp Haminton, Sept. 29th, 1862. 

Dear Friend.—Your letter, together with the 
boxes, barrel and bale, arrived the 27th inst., and 
at L. C. Lockwood’s request, I have consented to 
write to you, as Mr. Tyler and myself had the dis- 
tribution of the articles already made. 

If you could have been in that camp of desti- 
tution and heard the fervent “thank you, massa,” 
as we gave out to these almost literally naked, [ 
think you would have been well repaid for your 
efforts in their behalf. It came too, just in time, 
as it had been quite cool for a day or two, and 
they had begun to feel more sensibly their destitu- 
tion. 

The medicines are just what we need. The 
cinchona pills work very well in cases of fever 
and ague, and the tinctures in cans, will serve the 
purpose of any stimulant required. 

I spend all the time I get in camp, relieving as 
far as possible, the wants of the sick and destitute. 
We have not had time yet to make arrangements 
for the making up the articles of clothing, but hope 
to do so this week. 

The article sent for ticking will answer admira- 
bly. The very generous supply sent by you, is 
only as a drop in the bucket; there are 1400 in 
camp here, and more than half the women and 
children need dresses and petticoats, and bonnets, 
while men, women and children all need shoes and 
boots; and unless the North will furnish them, I 
fear they will suffer almost to death this winter. 
But they have strong faith in the Lord, and are 
very patient in their sufferings. 

There are scores of children in the camp who 
have no parents, and no one to take care of them 
at all. But for your timely donation these must 
have suffered much. 

The articles sent for food for the sick were just 
what we wanted; the Government furnishes no 
delicacies ;* I am sorry to say we have no lady 
teacher. I have had ouly one assistant at any time, 
and she is now sick; she expects to go North as 
soon as she is able to travel. My school numbers 
about 300 in daily attendance, and I get along as 
well as I can. 

Very respectfully 
C. P. Day, 
Teacher of Contrabands. 


FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

We would invite the attention of our readers to 
the claims of Friends in North Carolina to their 
liberal assistance. Contributions for this object 
will be gratefully received by Thomas Evans, 817 
Arch St., or John M. Whitall, 410 Race St. 


*The “delicacies” sent for the sick, were corn-meal 
oat-meal and rice. The Government rations are hard 
biscuit and salt pork. 





